The Coming of the Friars

coming of the friars. And it is to their influence that
yet another great and once beautiful college, beautiful
no longer, but greater now and more famous than ever
by virtue of the services in politics and letters of its
successful alumni, owes its origin. For it was under
the guidance of a Franciscan friar, one Richard de
Slikeburne, that the widow of Sir John de Balliol
carried out her husband's intention of placing upon
a thoroughly organised footing his house for poor
scholars.

He, the Lord of Barnard Castle, father of the
illustrious rival of the Bruce, having about the year
1260 "unjustly vexed and enormously damnified"
the Church of Tynemouth and the Church of Durham,
was compelled by the militant bishop whose hard task
it was to keep peace on the Border, to do penance.
He knelt, in expiation of his crime, at the door of
Durham Abbey, and was there publicly scourged by
the bishop. He also undertook to provide a perpetual
maintenance for certain poor scholars in the University.

Balliol's original scheme of benefaction had little in
common with the peculiarly English college-system
inaugurated by Walter de Merton. It was drawn up
on the lines of the earlier foundations of Paris.

For the Hal] of Balliol was originally a college for
Artists only, who lost their places when they took a
degree in Arts. Their scholarships meanwhile supplied
them only with food and lodging of a moderate quality.
But these youthful students, according to the democratic
principles on which the halls were carried on, made
their own statutes and customs, and it was in accord-
ance with this code that the Principal was required to
govern them.

Balliol's scholars were established  in  Oxford by
June 1266, and were at first supported by an annual
allowance from him.    He granted them a commons
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